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three dogs and a man. These waistcoat pocket
meetings are easy. It is the meetings of twenty or
thirty, particularly meetings of twenty or thirty in
a room which would hold several hundred, which
are the devil. Unless you are supremely skilful they
remain a collection of twenty or thirty individuals.
A good audience develops, while it listens, a collect-
ive personality of its own. It laughs, applauds, rustles
as one man. This incidentally is what Rousseau meant
by the volontd generate, and explains, though I must not
go into that now, certain mysterious aspects of the
French Revolution. A bad audience never achieves the
the volontf generate ; there is only a volont&de tons, an
aggregation of disparate, unwelded personalities.
It is the unconscious aim of every public speaker to
produce a volontd glnlrak^ a temporary collective
personality, in his audience. And if it is a large
meeting, predominantly favourable to the speaker's
opinions from the outset, the collective personality
is there waiting for him from the start. Labour
meetings are the easiest of all to address. Opponents
do not attend and disturb them. Not once, in the
nine years in which I addressed Labour meetings
in the strongholds of the opponents of Labour, did
I hear anything that could be called interruption.
Or only once, and that was at a country meeting
where one of our speakers, a trade union organiser
from a neighbouring town, saw fit to speak from
the steps of the village war-memorial. Labour, I
am afraid, is not so forbearing. The town meetings
of my Conservative opponent became mere bear-
gardens at election time. It was, and is, the same all
over the country. There are places to-day where no